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“ Howbeit, he meaneth'not so, neither doth his heart think so.” 


THE sacred history is superior 
to other histories, in the following 
very important respect; while oth- 
ers detail the operation of mere 
second causes, this exhibits, in 
prominent view, the great First 
Cause of all, For instance, a pro- 
fane historian, in recording the 
conquest of Canaan, would have 
expatiated on the valour of Joshua, 
and the bravery of histroops; and 
would have attributed the event to 
the operation of these causes. But 
the sacred historian is careful to 
inform us, that it was the Lord 
who drove out the guilty Canaan- 
ites, and established Israel in the 
promised land. A profane histo- 
rian, in recording the revolt of the 
ten tribes, would have dwelt upon 
the folly of Rehoboam’s counsel- 
lors, and the attifices of Jeroboam; 
and would not have thought of 
looking farther for the causes of 
this calamity. But the sacred his- 
torian assures us, it was because 
of God’s displeasure with Solo- 
mon, that he rent so large a pro- 
— of the kingdom out of the 
hands of his son, and gave it to 
his servant. And the same kind of 
remark may be extended to the in- 
vasion of Judea by the king of 
Assyria. The poaie historian, 


in noticing this event, would have 
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insisted wholly wpon second caus- 
és; but the sacred historian and 
prophet give us a very different 
view of it. It appears from their 
testimony, that this invasion pro- 
ceeded origimally from God. He 
purposed it long before it took 
place; and at the appointed peri- 
od, he moved Sennacherib to exe- 
cute his purpédse. He moved this 
haughty monarch to invade the 
Jews, that through him he might 
unish and reform that hypoerit- 
icak peopte. It is evident, how- 
ever, from the text, that Senna- 
cherib didnot ‘‘ mean so, neither 
did his heart think 30.” His views 
in this matter were totally differ- 
ent from those of the God by whose 
agency he acted. He had noth- 
ing better “ in his heart than to 
destroy and cut off nations not a 
few.” The text, therefore, taken 
in its connexion, ‘plainly teaches 
the following sentiment: The mo- 
tives of sinners, in accomplishing 
God’s purposes, are totally differ- 
ent from his in disposing’ them to 
do this. 
In discussing this sentiment, I 
propose to shew, 
. That God disposes sinners to 
accomplish his purposes. 
II. What his motives are in do- 
ing this, and, 
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III.. That their motives in ac- 
complishing his purposes, are to- 
tally different from these. 

I. God moves or disposes sin- 
ners to accomplish his purposes. 
This certainly was the case in re- 
spect to Sennacherib; neither is 
this a singular instance. He pur- 

osed the descent of Joseph into 
igypt; and he moved his wicked 
brethren to accomplish this pur- 
pose. He purposed the restora- 
tion of his people from Egypt ; 
and he actuated wicked Pharaoh in 
all the circumstances, which. pre- 
ceded and accompanied their de- 
liverance. He hardened the heart 
of. that tyrannical sat and 
inclined him toe conduct to- 
wards the Israelites, as He had 
previously told Moses he would 
conduct. He purposed the cap- 
tivity of the Jews at Babylon; 
and he disposed Nebuchadnezzar 
and his army to carry this purpose 
into effect. He purposed also the 
death and sufferings of his own 
Son; and he moved by his agenc 


all those wicked hands by which 


he was crucified and slain. In- 
deed, the purposes of God are 
strictly universal. They extend 
to all events, both in the natural 
and moral world. He hath lite- 
rally. “ fore-ordained whatsoever 
comes to pass.”” And the agency 
of God is as universal as his pur- 
poses. “He worketh all things, 
according to the counse!} of his own 
will.” He moves, not only the 
wheels of nature, but the hearts, 
the free exercises and actions of 
his creatures. Their ** hearts are 
in his hand, as the rivers of wa- 
ter, and he turneth them whither- 
soever he will,” 

But if the purposes of God are 
universal, then let sinners turn 
which way they will, they accom- 
_ plish his purposes. And if his 
agency is universal, then let them 
do what they may, they are actu- 
ated by him. The inference there- 
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fore cannot be avoided; God does 
actuate sinners to accomplish his 
purposes. He governs them with 
a sovereign hand, and disposes 
them, at pleasure, to execute hig 
designs. He moves them. round 
by his resistless agency, and caus- 
es them freely to carry inte effect 
his infinite and perfect plan. Nei- 
ther part of these propositions can 
be denied, without either denying 
the universality of God’s purpos- 
es, or taking from him the govern- 
ment of the moral world. 

Il. I proceed to notice, second- 
ly, the motives of the Deity, in 
causing sinners to accomplish his 
purposes. And it may be obsery- 
ed, generally, that his motives in 
this, as in every other part of his 
administration, are purely and dis- 
interestedly benevolent. ‘God 
is love.”” Benevolence comprises 
the whole of his moral character, 
It is this which moves him imall 
his dispensations. It is this, and 
this only, which moves him in his 
agency upon the hearts of sinners, 
He is not, in respect to this, a sins 
ner himself, nor does he deviate at 
all from his unchangeable purity, 
His motives in this, as in every 
other part of his administration, 
are perfectly benevolent and holy, 

He disposed Sennacherib to ac- 
complish his purpose, relative to 
an invasion of Judea; and with 
his motives in doing this, we are 
sufficiently acquainted. It was to 
glorify himself, in the punishment 
and reformation of the degenerate 
and guilty Jews. He disposed the 
ten sons of Jacob to accomplish 
his purpose, by selling their inno- 
cent brother for a slave in Egypt; 
and his motives, in this, were maa- 
ifestly benevolent. He did it that 
he might prevent the impending 
ruin of his church, and save many 

eople alive in a season of famine. 
He moved Pharaoh to accomplish 
his purposes, in all those wicked 
transactions,in which this monarch 
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was engaged; and ‘his: motives 
herein were benevolent and holy. 
He did it, that he might shew forth 
his glory. and that his name might 
be declared throughout the earth. 
He actuated the wicked Jews to 
accomplish his purpose, in perse- 
cuting and crucifying his beloved 
Son; and his motives in this were 
no less benevolent, than to lay a 
foundation, in the blood of his 
Son, for the pardon and salvation 
of a ruined world. And, in short, 
could we follow the Deity in all his 
dispensations—could we ascertain 
his motives in all that agency, 
which he has exerted on the hearts 
of sinners, in causing them to ex- 
ecute his glorious designs; we 
should find them in every instance 
possessing the same character—in 
every instance benevolent and ho- 
ly. He has aimed in this, as in 
~e rt of his administration, 
to glorify himself, and to accom- 
olish the greatest possible good. 
III. I shall now endeavour to 
shew, that the motives of sinners, 
in executing his purposes, are to- 
tally different from these. When 
Sennacherib invaded Judea, it was 
not his benevolent aim to glorify 
his Maker, in punishing and re- 
forming a rebellious people. He 
meant not so, neither did his. heart 
think so. His motives were those 
of ambition, selfishness and cruel- 
ty. It was in his heart to destroy, 
and to cut off nations not a few. 
When the ten sons of Jacob sold 
their brother into Egypt, it was 
not their intention, by this means, 
to preserve the charth; and to save 
themselves and their families alive, 
in a time of approaching famine. 
Their motive was, to gratify their 
envy, and deliver themselves from 
a dangerous rival in the affections 
of their father. When the Jews 
crucified and slew the Lord of 
glory, they had no design in this 
to lay a foundation for the pardon 
and recovery of a guilty world! 
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were perfectly envious, malicious, 
and selfish. They wished to be de- 
livered from one whom they so 
much hated and feared. Indeed, 
the motives of sinners in all their 
conduct, are totally different from 
those of the Deity, under whose 
agency they act. He means one 
thing, and they another. He is 
perfectly benevolent, and they 
perfectly selfish. In disposing 
sinners to accomplish his purpos- 
es, his design is to advance his 
own glory, and the greatest good; 
and their design, in accomplishing 
his purposes, is to promote their 
rivate individual interests. It 
will hold true, therefore, in every 
instance, that the motives of sin- 
ners, in accomplishing the purpos- 
es of God, are totally different 
from his, in disposing them to do 
this. 
The subject gives rise to anum- 
ber of inferences and reflections. 
1. We see why God has, in 
some instances, punished sinners 
in the present life, for their con- 
duct; notwithstanding they have 
fully accomplished his purposes, 
and acted under his immediate 
agency. A moment’s attention to 
the Scriptures will satisfy us that 
he has done this. Sennacherib ac- 
complished the Divine purpose, by 
invading Judea; and he was mov- 
ed to accomplish this purpose by 
God himself. He is represented 
in the context as being, in all this 
transaction, as completely in the 
hand of his Maker, as the axe is 
in the hand of the hewer ; or the 
saw in the hand of him who shak- 
eth it; or as the rod and staff are 
in the hands of those wholiit them 
up. Yet, when he had fully ac- 
complished that for which he was 
sent—and the Lord had carried 
him by his ageney as far as he 
leased; he lifted up his mighty 
band, and punished him for going. 
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. He sent forth his angel, and smote 
of the eke Seah night, an 
hundred and eighty-five thousand 
men. Instances similar to this 
are scattered throughout the Bible. 
God purposed the destruction of 
the house of Ahab by the hand of 
Jehu; and he anointed, strength- 
ened and actuated Jehu to accom- 
plish this purpose. He moved him 
to slay “all that remained of 
Ahab, his. wife, his children, his 
great men, his kinsfolk, and his 
priests, in Jezree}.”? But present- 
ly this same God declares, by the 
rmaouth of his servant Hosea, **I 
will avenge the blood of Jezreel 
upon the house of Jehu, and I wil 
cause to cease the kingdom of the 
house of Israel.” God purposed 
and predicted the captivity of the 
Jews in Babylon; and he moved 
Nebuchadnezzar to accomplish this 
purpose. But what is the result? 
*¢ Because, saith the Lord of hosts, 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, hath broken the bones of my 
ple, therefore will I punish the 
ing of Babylon, and his land, as 


I have punished the king of Assy- 


ria.” God purposed the death 
and sufferings of his own Son; and 
he actuated the wicked Jews to ac- 
complish this purpose. So close- 
ly was his agency concerned in 
this transaction, that Christ is said 
to have been ‘‘ stricken and smit- 
ten of God.” Still the Jews, by 

utting him to death, contracted a 
Segves of. guilt which could not be 
washed ‘away—which drew down 
upon them, and on their devoted 
city, the desolating judgments of 
the Most High. 

In these several instances, we 
have, my friends, not any human 
theory, but a class of facts, plain- 
ly stated in the word of God.— 
The question is, and it is one in 
which all who believe the Script- 
ures are interested; How shall 
we account for them? When sin- 


God, and are .moved round by his 
agency; how can: he consistently 
punish them for their conduct? 
And in view of what has been said, 
the grounds on which he may do 
this, and in numerous instances 
has done it, are not difficult to be 
discovered. The motives’ of sin- 
ners in accomplishing his purpos- 
es, and his motives in steal 
them, we have seen, are totally 
different. His motives are purely 
benevolent and holy. He is aim- 
ing at the promotion of his own 
glory, and the greatest possible 
good. But they mean not so, nei- 
ther do their hearts think so.— 
Their motives, while acting under 
his agency, and accomplishing his 
purposes, are wholly selfish, and 
wholly sinful. Consequently they 
are the proper subjects of his dis- 
pleasure and punishment. Sen- 
nacherib and Jehu, and the king 
of Babylon, and the murderers of 
our Lord, were as deeply guilty, 
and as proper subjects of Divine 
judgments in this hfe, as any per- 
sons, perhaps, that ever existed, 
2. It follows from the truth es- 
tablished in this discourse, that 
God may consistently punish sin- 
ners with everlasting destruction 
for their sins, notwithstanding they 
have always been moved by his 
agency, and have been made in all 
things to accomplish his purposes. 
It is a common argument in favour 
of universal salvation, that ever 
person answers the end for which 
he was made. And not only so, 
every one is directed, in all his 
conduct, by the irresistible agen- 
cy of the Supreme Being. We 
act, in every instance, as God 
moves us to act. How then can 
we consistently be punished for- 
ever, for our present conduct? I an- 
swer; notwithstanding the purpos- 
es and agency of God, sinners are 
left in the possession of all possi- 
ble freedom. They choose as they 


ners accomplish the purposes of | please, and do as they choose, and 
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in the exercise of this freedom, 
they entertain motives, in.accom- 
plishing God’s anes directly | 
the opposite of bis, in his agency | 
upon them. While his: motives | 
are perfectly benevolent and he- 
ly, theirs are perfectly selfish and | 
sinful. Hence itis no excuse for | 
them, that they answer the pur- 
se for which they were made; or 
that they are directed by the irre | 
sistible agency of God. The | 
question still is, Do they not act | 
freely? And do they not act free- 
ly, from selfish and wicked me- 
tives? In view ofthese queries, | 
the sinner’s own conscience will | 
condemn him. And in view of | 
them, hereafter, his mouth will be | 
stopped, when sentenced to de- | 
part into everlasting punishment. | 
3. It may be inferred from what | 
has been said, that though the | 
agency of God is concerned in the 
existence of sin, still he is not him- 
self a sinner. It has been consid- 
ered difficult to reconcile the ex- 
istence of sin, with the acknowl- 
edged purity and perfection of the 
Supreme Being. Infinite in holi- 
ness, it has been thought he could 
not prefer its existence; and as he 
possesses almighty power, he cer- 
tainly might have prevented it, if 
he chese. Hence the question, 
which has been so long and so of- 
ten agitated, presents itself again 
in all its force, ** Whence, and why 
is evil??? Passing over the various 
absurd and insufficient hypothesis, 
which have been framed for the so- 
lution of the supposed difficulty; it 
is certain that sin, like everything 
else, has come into existence 
through the agency of the Supreme 
Being, It has been shewn, that 
he moves sinners to accomplish his 
purposes. Moreover, he says ex- 
pressly, “I form the light, and ore- 
ate darkness; I make peace, and 
create evil; I, the Lord, do all 
these things.” ‘*If the prophet 
he deceived. when he hath spoken 
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a things /, the Lord, have deceived 
that prophets and I will destroy 
him from the midst of my people 
Israel.”” And the et Isaiah 
enquires, ip the name of the whole 
church, ** Why hast thou madeus 
to err from thy wuys, and harden- 
ed our hearts from thy fear?” But 


| although the agency of Ged is con- 


cerned in the existence of sin; 
our subject teaches us: that he is 
by no means chargeable witb sin. 
He has tetally different motives in 
causing sin, from those of the sin- 
ner in practising it. The motives 
of those, who live in the practice 
of sin, are uniformly selfish. They 
aim at nothing better than the ac- 
complishment of their own sinister 
designs. But the motives of Dei- 
ty, in the agency which he exerts 
upon them, are perfectly benevo- 
lent and holy. He aims at. the 
promotion of his highest glory, 
and the greatest good, And he 
aims to accomplish these, through 
the intervention of sin, because 
they could be accomplished in no 
other way. His motives therefore 
are perfectly pure; and he is as 
benevolent and holy, in the pro- 
duction of evil, as in any part of 
his moral administration. 

In conclusion, I recommend 
this subject to the candid and 
ae eer consideration of all who 
nearme, Ido this, not only be- 
cause I think it true, but because 
the princenlens which have been 
established, are, in my estimation, 
exceedingly important, Without 
understanding and admitting them, 
much of the inspired volume will 
be wholly inexplicable; and many 
parts of that system of religion, 
which has been revealed to us from 
heaven, will be shrouded in need- 
less mystery apd darkness. Be- 
sides; it is possible the subject 
may help to strip, thase of yeu, 
who have hitherte lived in sin, of 
some of your vain excuses and ob- 
jections. Have such never been 
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ready to say, ** We answer the 
end for which we were made, as 
really as the saints; and we act 
in every instance as God moves us 
to act, as much as they. Why 
then are we not as much the ob- 
jects of Divine love and favour; 
and as promising candidates for 
immortal bliss??? But, my dear 
friends, notwithstandin the pur- 


poses and agency of God, do you 
not know that you act freely? And 
do you not know that you act free- 
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ly from improper and selfish mo-' 
tives? Do not your own conscien- 
ces, therefore, testify against you, 
that you act unreasonably, and 
deserve to be punished? And if 
our excuses canmot bear the 
ight, or silence the voice of con- 
science here; of what avail. will 
| they be, at another day? Be per- 
| suaded, then, to relinquish them 
now, and become heartily recon- 
ciled to a sovereign God. Amen. 


P. E. 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


ON THE SABBATH. 
No V. 


What is it, to keep the Sabbath- 
day holy ? 

The Sabbath is a holy day, in- 
dependently of our manner of 
keeping it. God has sanctified 
and blessed the Sabbath, and made 
ita holy day. As such, it is the 
duty of all men, who enjoy the 
light of Divine revelation, to keep 
it. To keep the Subbath-day ho- 
ly, is to spend it, in a way, suita- 
ble to the holiness of it. In or- 
der to spend it thus, it is neces- 
sary to refrain from some things, 
as well as to do others. Accord- 
ingly, I propose to shew, 

I. What ought not to be done: 
And, 

II. What ought to be done, on 
the Sabbath. 

I am to shew, 

I. What ought not to be done, 
on the Sabbath-day. 

1. No unnecessary labour, or 
re business whatever ought 
to be done, on the Sabbath. This 
is strictly forbidden in the Fourth 
Commandment. ** Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six 
days shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work: But the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy Ged; 


in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daugh- 
ter, nor thy man-servant, nor 
maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy 
gates.” This commandment is as 
much in force, at this time, as any 
of the ten, and binds us to refrain 
from all unnecessary labour,world- 
ly business and cares, on the 
Lord’s day. Secular business is 
inconsistent with the very design 
of the Sabbath, which is set apart 
for the worship of God, and for 
special attention to the concerns of 
our souls. To labour on the farm 
or in the shop, to trade or write 
accounts, to travel, needlessly, on 
the road, to do any kind of domes- 
tic work, besides what is absolute- 
ly necessary for the sustenance 
and decent attire of the body, are 
all profanations of the Sabbath. 


It is also a profanation of the 
Sabbath, to talk or think about 
secular affairs, on that holy day. 
In the sight of God, who looketh 
on the heart, and who will call 
men to account for every idle 
word; it is criminal to meditate 
on worldly business,. to plan our 
work for the ensuing week, or to 
talk about the common affairs of 
life, or upon trade, news, or poli- 
tics; as well as to labour with the 
hands. For a similar reason, ft 
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must be considered as a violation 
of the rest of the Sabbath, to read 
or study books which have no im- 
mediate connexion with the busi- 
ness of religion. To study lan- 
guages, arithmetic or philosophy, 
or any merely human art or sci- 
ence, or to read profane history, 
tracts on politics, or common 
newspapers, is a perversion of the 
design of the Sabbath. - And al- 
though there is nothing in the na- 
ture of funerals or marriages, or 
in the exercises proper for such oc- 
casions, inconsistent with the rest 
of the Sabbath; yet the labour of 

reparing for them, and the travel- 
fog necessary in going to and 
from them, are so great an inter- 
ruption of the appropriate duties 
of the Sabbath, as to render it 
very desirable, that these solem- 
nities should, if practicable, be 
attended on secular, rather than 
sacred days 

Works of necessity and mercy 
only, may lawfully be done on the 
Lord’s day. ‘These may be done. 
The Lord of the Sabbath said, It 
is lawful to do good on that day; 
assigning as a reason, that the Sab- 
bath was made for man. He jus- 
tified himself in healing the sick 
on the Sabbath, and his disciples 
in plucking the ears of corn, to 
appease their hunger. It is doubt- 
less lawful, on the Lord’s day, to 
prepare our necessary food, to 
clothe ourselves decently, to take 
care of our domestic animals, to 
visit and attend upon the sick, to 
travel to and from the place of 
public worship, and to give alms 
and make collections for charita- 
ble purposes. But, whatsoever is 
more than these, cometh of evil. 
That is not a work of necessity, 
which might have been done on 
Saturday, and may be deferred 
till Monday; nor is that a work of 
mercy, which had better not be 
done at all. 

2. No kind of vain or idle 


amusement ought to be indulged 
on the Sabbath. All such thin 
are totally inconsistent with the 
design and duties of the day. Pay- 
ing or receiving visits, walking im 
the fields, riding out on parties of 
pleasure. hunting, fishing, bathin 
and sailing, all violate the sacr 
rest of the Lord’s day. But, if 
these things, which are lawful on 
other days, are criminal on the 
Sabbath; what shall we say of 
those things, which are criminal in 
their very nature, and on all days? 
Feasting and drunkenness, tavern- 
haunting and gambling, routs and 
assemblies, stage-playing and 
horse-racing, are awful profana- 
tions of the holy Sabbath. ‘* How 
provoking must it be to God, when 
men do those things on that day, 
which He has sanctified and set 
apart to be spent in the immedi- 
ate exercises of religion, which 
are not fit to be done on common 
days; which are impure and wick- 
ed whenever they are done!” 

II. Lam to show what ought to 
be done on the Sabbath. 

Though the Sabbath should be 
a day of rest; yet it should not 
be a day of idleness. “ Mere 
reat of body is the Sabbath of a 
beast, and not of a man.” The 
Sabbath should be a rest, similar 
t» that, which angels and the spir- 
iz of the just enjoy in heaven; 
who cease not, es nor night, 
to worship God and the Lamb.— 
The whole of the Lord’s day, ex- 
cept what is indispensibly neces- 
sary for the rest and refreshment 
of the body, should be spent in 
the secret, private and public ex 
ercises of religion. 

1. Secret meditation and pray- 
er are incumbent duties, on this 
holy day. This is, indeed, a duty, 
on all days. We should let no 
day pass, without secret devotion. 
We are commanded to watch and 
pray without ceasing. We are 
always exposed to spiritual ene- 
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mies; we always need the blessing 
ef God; and we never know what 
aday may bring forth. In such 
an hour as we think not, our Lord 
may come. Those, who are stran- 
gers to the closet on week-days, 
will find it.a-dull, tiresome place 
on the Sabbath. 

But, though we ought, every 
day, if possible, to enter into our 
closet, and pray to our Father, 
who seeth in secret; yet this duty 
demands our more particular at- 
tention on the Lord’s day. We 
ought to rise early, that we may 
have time for this pleasing work. 
it is defrauding God and our own 
souls, to indulge in sleep later on 
Sabbath-morning, than on other 
mornings. Why should a Sabbath 
be shorter than a secular day? Or 
why should we not do as good a 
day’s work for our souls and God, 
as for our bodies and the world? 

We shoaid take the holy Serip- 
tures into the closet with us, and 
there diligently search them, with 
asincere desire to learn and do 
the will of God, We should care- 
fally and honestly compare our 
hearts and lives with the rules of 
the Divine word. We should 
meditate on the things which God 
has revealed for our instruction in 
righteousness, and especially on 
the character‘ and work of Christ, 
the great: Lord of the Sabbath; in 
henour of whose resurrection and 
completion of the work of our re- 
demption, the first day of the 
week is sanctified as the Christian 
Sabbath. We should call to re- 
membrance and humble ourselves 
for our sins, and fervently pray 
for pardon and sanctification, and 
for the Divine presence and assis- 
tance in the private and: public du- 
ties of the day. It ought to be 
our petition, that darkness may 
be removed from our minds and 
unbelief from our hearts; that the 
word may be profitable to us, be- 
ing mixed with faith. And while 
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we pray for ourselves, we should 
not ee to pray for others, and 
particularly, for those guilty, stu- 
pid creatures, who profane. the 
Sabbath-day. 

These, and such like exercises, 
will furnish an hour of most pleas- 
ant and profitable employment far 
the closet on the merning of the 
Lord’s day, and will have a: most 
happy influence in fitting, ug for 
the duties of the family and of the 
sanctuary. The faces of these, 
whe thus converse with God’ in 
secret, will shine, when they 
come into the house of God, asdid 
the face of Moses, when he came 
down from the mount. It wilbbe 
evident to all, from their solemn, 
devout, heavenly deportment, that 
they have been with Jesus... It 
was an Observation ofan ageddi« 
vine in England, to a young Min- 
ister, “If you would reap im the 
pulpit, D Som must sow in cles- 
et.” This may be applied to the 
hearers, as well as preachers of 
the gospel. They will: hear, in 
the house of » very muchas 
they pray in the closet. The 
ground of the heart must be broken 
up and mellowed in order to :re- 
ceive and nourish the good seéd 
of the word. If there was: not 
such a generat neglect of secret 
prayer; there would not beso 
many inattentive, forgetful and 
unfruitful hearers of a preached 
gospel. It is owing to a neglect 
of secret prayer, that so many, 
who hear the truths of God’s word 
illustrated and proved, from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath, remain stupidly 
sea of the first principles of 
the oracles of God. Those, who 
seek wisdom, may not expect to 
obtain such a treasure, unless they 
ask it of God: 

Secret prayer should be attend- 
ed in the evening, as well as 
morning of the Lord’s day.. The 
services of the sanctuary, have @ 
peculiar tendency to fit the mind 
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for the duties of the closet. Here 
we may confess the sins of the 
day, and supplicate a blessing on 
the word, which we have heard, 
that it may be savingly beneficial 
to ourselves and others. The 
ministers of Christ should not be 
forgotten, in these near approach - 
es to the throne of grace. In 
connexion with prayer, it is prop- 
er to meditate on the doctrines 
we may have heard, to search the 
Scriptures, to test their truth, and 
to apply them, so far as scriptur- 
al, to our own feelings, conduct 
and — state. 

2. The private exercises of re- 
ligion are incumbent duties of the 
Sabbath. ‘These include all the 
religious services, suitable for a 
family, in its collective capacity. 
Reading and expounding the Scrip- 
tures, accompanied with prayer, 
and the singing of psalms and 
hymns, when practicable, togeth- 
er with the catechising of chil- 
dren, and the instruction of ser- 
vants and domestics in the truths 
and duties of religion, should pre- 
cede and follow the more public 
exercises of the day. These du- 
ties, which ought not, without ne- 
ccoatty to be neglected on any 
day, should receive peculiar atten- 
tion on that day, which is set apart 
for the express purpose of worship- 
ping and attending to the 
concerns of the soul. if arents 
and heads of families would have 
their households serve the Lord, 
they must train them up in ‘the 
way they should go, by a regular 
course of discipline and instruc- 
tion, to which the rest of the holy 
Sabbath is specially adapted. Lit- 
tle do those heads of families think 
of the worth of the souls commit- 
ted to their charge, and of the ac- 


count they must give at the bar of 


Chris$, who restrain prayer for 
them, and neglect to make them 


On the Sabbath. 
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tures, which contain the words of 
eternal life. 

8. Attendance on the public 
worship of God is an indispensa- 
ble‘duty, on the Lord’s day. We 
are commanded ‘not to forsake 
the assembling ourselves togeth- 
er.” The institution of social wor- 
ship requires the presence and 
concurrence of all, who are able 
to come up tothe courts of the 
Lord. The end of preaching the 
gospel cannot be obtained, unless 
the people give a regular and 
punctual attendance on the in- 
structions of God’s house. To 
those, who absent themselves, the 

spel is hid. Itisas much the 

uty of people to hear, as of min- 
isters to preach. Wo unto minis- 
ters, if they preach not the gos- 
pel: and wo unto the people, if 
they will not come and hear it. 
They will be found, at last, among 
those, who have rejected and des- 
pised Christ. A deceived heart 
may easily invent excuses for the 
neglect of public worship: but 
such excuses will generally ap- 
pear, in the ene of the great day, 
to be vain. They are mere refu- 
ges of lies. In a time of revival, 
when religion is realized, as the 
one thing needful, people seldom 
find any difficulty in getting to the 
heuse of God; and that in season. 
A lowery day, a slight indisposi- 
tion, or the labeur of travelling a 
few miles, will not keep those at 
home, who esteem the Sabbath a 
delight, and who love the courts 
of the Lord: Nor will such frivo- 
lous excuses detain such, as have 
any serious concern for the salva- 
tion of their souls. Those, who 
make no scruple of breaking the 
Sabbath, by absenting themselves, 
unnecessarily, from public wor- 
ship, are so far from being Christ- 
ians, that they are not so much as 
awakened sinners. Let such con- 


acquainted with the holy Scrip- | sider, that there is to be ene meef- 
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ing, from which they will not be 
able to absent themselves, and 
which will soon take place before 
the bar of Christ; when he will 
preach himself, and will say te all 


such as have profaned the Sabbath 
and neglected his great salvation, 
** Behold, ye despisers, and won- 
der, and perish!” 

Moratis. 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


ESSAYS UPON HOPKINSIANISM, 
No. VIII. 
OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

Under this head, it was propos- 
ed ‘to take notice of a few only 
of the more general and plausible 
objections, which are made to the 
system at large; leaving it to oth- 
ers to remove such as are brought 
against particular doctrines, as 
they may occur, in the course of 
these essays.” In pursuance of 
this plan, 1 have endeavoured to 
give an answer to one objection, 
in my last essay, and now proceed 
to another. 

Onsection FI, 


The Hopkinsian system is com-> 


posed of novel doctrines, and is a 
departure from the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. 

This objection is frequently al- 
leged against particular Hopkins- 
ian doctrines, as well as against 
the general system, Hopkinsians 
are accused of being bold projec- 
tors, who are not sufficiently hum- 
ble to walk in the plain, beaten 
path of evangelical truth, but are 
ambitious to display their ingenu- 
ity and acuteness by advancing 
new theories and strange hypothe- 
ses, which, they endeavour to 
make the world believe, are won- 
derful discoveries and mighty im- 
provements in Divinity. 

This popular objection is near 
akin to the one, which was discus- 
sed in my last essay. The charge 
of novelty comes chiefly from 
those, who lay an exclusive claim 
to Calvinism. They complain of 
the Hopkinsian system, as an in- 


novation; because, as they would 
have it understood, it differs from 
the Calvinistick system. If, there- 


fore, it has been made to appear, 


that Hopkinsianism harmonizes 
with ancient, genuine Calvinism, 
and grows out of it as the branch- 
es from the stock of a tree, and 
differs only from what is called 
Calvinism by some of the reputed 
Orthodox of the present day; it 
must be obvious, that the charge 
of novelty lies not against Hop- 
kinsianism, but inst modern, 
or spurious Calvinism, which is @ 
corruption of the. pure. doctrine of 
the venerable Reformers. 


Most of the essential doctrines 
in the Hopkinsian system, are 
expressly taught in the Institutes 
of Calvin; and they may all be 
inferred from the principles there 
laid down and established. So 
far from being an innovation, Hi 
kinsianism only clears awa the 
rubbish, which degenerate divines 
and Jax laymen have heaped upon 
— Calvinism, and presents 
the edifice in its fair form and due 
dimensions. By alt the Orthodox, 
therefore, who look upon Calvin- 
ism as the ancient and true faith, 
not [lopkinsians, but Modern Cal- 
vinists, ought to be viewed as the 
real innovators and projectors. If 
the Calvinism of John Calvin, was 
the faith once delivered to the 
saints; so is Hopkinsianism. 

But, suppose it could be made 
to appear, that Hopkinsianism dif- 
fers, in some points, from the sys- 
tem of Calvin; and, that, where 
it does not differ, it explains some 
things more clearly, reconciles 
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some apparent inconsistencies, and 
draws somé new deductions ; it 
would not from thence follow, that 
Hopkinsianism is a novelty.— 
There are teachers of Divine truth, 
older, and of higher authority, 
than Calvin and his coadjutors. 
The penmen of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, wrote before Calvin, and 
wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. We should be poor 
rotestants, and anworthy to be 
called the followers of the Reform- 
ers, if we did not pay more defer- 
ence to the authority of the sacred 
writers, than to that of any unin- 
spired men, however great and 
ood, and make our final appeal, 
in all matters of controversy, not 
to human productions, but to the 
Oracles of Ged. Calvin, it is ac- 
knowledged, was acute and leat a- 
ed, honest and upright; bat he 
was not infallible. Just emerging 
from the Egyptian darkness of 
Popery, it is not to be supposed, 
that his mental vision was purged, 
at once, from every film of errour, 
and that, at the first glance, he 
had an intuitive and comprehen- 
sive view of all Divine trath. 
Considering what superstitions 
and prejudices he had te encoun- 
ter, Calvin achieved wonders, 
But, possibly, there may yet be 
some nook of Theology, which he 
did not explore, some just infer- 
ences from his prtastibon; which 
he did not draw, and some objec- 
tions to his scheme, which he fail- 
ed to answer in the most philo- 
sophical, scriptural and satisfac- 
tory manner. The doctrines taught 
in the Sacred Scriptures are tire 
faith once delivered to the saints. 
‘To the law and to the testimo- 
ny: if they speak not according to 
this word, if is because there is 
no light in them.” This is the 
fundamental principle of ‘the Re- 
formation; a principle happily ex- 
eiplified in the following extract 
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from the Farewell Address of that 
excellent and truly liberal pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. Rosinson, to those of 
his flock, who were about to sail 
from Holland to Plymouth, in 1620. 

** If God reveal any thing to you, 
by any other instrument of his, be 
as ready to receive it, asever you 
were to receive any truth by my 
ministry; for I am verily persuad- 
ed, 1am very confident. that the 
Lord has more trath, yet to break © 
out of his holy word. For m 
part, I cannot sufficiently bewail 
the condition of the reformed 
churches, who are come to a period 
in religion, and will go, at present, 
no farther than the instruments of 
their reformation. The Lutherans 
cannot be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw. Whatever part 
of his will our God has re- 
vealed to Calvin, they will rather 
die than embrace it. Ard the Cal- 
vinists, you see, stick fait where 
they were left, by that great man 
of God, who yet saw not all things. 
This is a misery much to be in. 
mented. For though they were 
burning and shining lights in their 
times, yet they penetrated not in- 
to the whole counsel of God; but 
were they now living, would be as 
ready to embrace further light, as 
that which they first received. I 
beseech you, remember it is an ar- 
ticle of your thurch Covenant, 
‘that you be ready to feceive 
whatever truth shall be made 
known to you, from the written 
word of God.” But I mast ex- 
hort you to take heed what you 
receive as truth. Examine | it, 
consider it, ahd compare it with 
the scriptures of truth, before 
you receive its for it is not pos- 
sible, that the Christian world 
should corte so lately out of thick 
antichristian darkness, and that 

erfection of knowledge should 

eak forth at once.” 

A Hoprrystan. 
‘ 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION OF NE- 
PLOS: 


Who was Melchisedec? (page 190.) 
Mrz. Epiror, 


The question of Nepios, is rath- 
er of a speculative, than practical 
nature. But, as ‘‘all scripture is 

iven by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable;”? a satisfactory an- 
swer to this question cannot be 
altogether useless or unimportant. 
It seems, also, that the apostle, 
who frequently mentions this ex- 
traordinary personage, considered 
it as of some practical importance 
to know who he was. Now (as 
he writes, Heb. vii. 4) consider 
how great this man was, unto whom 
even the patriarch Abraham gave 
the tenth of the spoils.” ‘* But, 
how are we to know, whether he 
was great or small, if we do not 
know certainly who he was?” In 
Heb. v. 2, the apostle seems to re- 
prove the Hebrew Christians for 
their inability to understand what 
he thought it useful to say, re- 
specting Melchisedec: ‘* Of whom 
we have many things to say, and 
hard to be uttered, seeing ye are 
dull of hearing.” And if, as, 
rhaps, will appear in the sequel, 
Melchisedec was an eminent type 
of Christ; no one: will doubt the 
practical utility of endeavouring 
to ascertain who he was. 

I have never thought myself ca- 
pable of answering this question; 
and have waited, impatiently, for 
the answer, which, it was suggest- 
ed, a Correspondent of yours, eve- 
ry way qualified te investigate 
such a subject, proposed to give. 
The following, extracted from the 
Theological Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1797, appears to me more sat- 
isfactory, than any thing else on 
the subject. I have taken the lib- 
erty, not only to abridge the piece, 
but, in many instances, to alter 


| its phraseology, with a view to ren- 
der it both more concise and more 
perspicuous. Parnion, 
Some have ——- that Mel- 
chisecec was a Prince, who reign- 
ed in Canaan, where Abraham go- 
journed, and who was the founder 
of Jerusalem. But, if Melchise- 
dec was a Canaanitish Prinee, it 
seems very surprising, that he 
should not on! y —— his knowl- 
edge and belief of the true relig- 
ioa, when the whole world wags 
sunk in idolatry, but that he should 
also be a Priest superior to Abra- 
ham, whom God had expressly 
called and chosen to be the father 
of the faithful. 


Others have supposed, that Mel- 
chisedec was Siiem, the son of No- 
ah. But, this supposition is inad- 
missible: for we are told, that 
Melchisedec was without father, 
mother, or descent; whereas, the 
parentage and descent of Shem, 
are plainly recorded in scripture. 

Others, again, have supposed, 


that Melchisedec was the Son of © 


God himself. But, this opinion 
seems totally absurd. e are 
told, that Melchisedec was made 
like unto the Son of God: was he, 
then, made like unto himself? We 
are further told, that Christ was 
made a priest after the order of 
Melchisedec: Does this mean, that 
= = a priest after his own or- 
er 


The preceding erroneous opin- 


ions probably arose, from first. 


conjecturing that such and such 
persons were Melchisedec; and 
then forcing the character, given 
him in scripture, to apply to them: 
whereas, the only proper and safe 
method of investigation, is, to find 
out the person by means of the 
character. Let us proceed in this 
method, and first, carefully con- 
sider every article in the scriptur- 
al character of Melchisedec; and 
then, secondly, enquire whether 
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this character will apply 
of the human race? 

First, Let us consider the sev- 
eral traits in the character of Mel- 
chisedec, as it is drawn in scrip- 
ture. And, 

1. He was priest of the Most 
High God. 

2. He was superiour toAbraham. 

$. His priesthood, like that of 
the Son of God, hath no end. 

4. Like him, he was without 
descent; he came into the world 
by the miraculous power of God; 
and none on earth could claim 
kindred with him. And, 

5. Like the Son of God, he was 
a King, and his titles were, King 
of Righteousness and King of 
Peace. 

Such was the character of Mel- 
chisedec. And from the slightest 
consideration of these particulars, 
it is easy to see, that he must have 
been superiour to any other human 
creature. The Jews were supe- 
riour to all the nations on earth, as 
being the chosen people of God. 
Abraham, the founder of the na- 
tion, was greater than any of them: 
and Melchisedec was greater than 
Abraham. In the days of Abra- 
ham, Melchisedec was a priest, 
to whom Abraham paid tythes, as 
his priest; from whence it is evi- 
dent, that he had offered a sacri- 
fice for Abraham. And as he was 
a priest in the days of Abraham; 
so was he, in the days of Paul: for 
the apostle says, that, ‘* being 
made like unto the Son of God, he 
abideth a priest continually.” He 
must, therefore, have offered a 
sacrifice for the apostle Paul, as 
well as for Abraham; and of con- 
sequence, for us, as well as for the 
rest of mankind. Again, 

As none of the human race was 
his father or mother, it follows, 
that he must have been before them 
all: and, therefore, none could 
know his descent, or count his gen- 
eration; as it is said of Christ; 


to any 
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‘¢ Who can count his generation; 
for his life was taken away,” &c. 
He must, then, have been of the 
fathers of the human race: and, as 
there were only two of these, viz. 
Adam and Noah; we may be very 
sure, that Melchisedec and Noah 
were one and the same person. 

We are now to enquire, 

Secondly, Whether the charac- 
ter of Melchisedec, as drawn in 
Scripture, is applicable to Noah? 
And, 

1. Was Noah a priest of the 
Most High? That he was, is evi- 
dent from his offering a sacrifice, 
immediately upon his coming forth 
from the ik. Gen. vii. 20. “* And 
Noah builded an altar unto the 
Lord, and took of every clean 
beast, and of every fowl, and offer- 
ed burnt offerings on the altar.” 

2. Was Noah superiour to Abra- 
ham? He certainly was; for he 
was Abraham’s ancestor, and the 
preserver of the whole human 
race. As Adam was the father 
of mankind and the greatest man, 
before the flood; so Noah was the 
second father of mankind and the 
greatest man, after the flood. 

3. Is the priesthood of Noah, 
like that of the Son of God, with- 
out end? In an important respect, 
it is so. The sacrifice, which he 
offered, was not only for himself 
and those, who came out of the 
arkewith him, but for his posterity, 
to the end of the world. Gen. viii. 
21. **And the Lord smelled a 
sweet savour; and the Lord said 
in his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s 
sake; for the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth: nei- 
ther will I again smite any more 
every thing living, as have 
done.” It is in consequence of 
the sacrifice of Noah, that the 
earth is no more to be destroyed 
by a deluge. God spake thus un- 
to him, Gen. ix. 11,12,13. ‘TI 
will establish my covenant with 
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you; neither shall all flesh be cut 
off any more by the waters of a 
flood—And God said, This is the 
token of the covenant, which I 
make between me and you and 
every living creature that is with 
you, for perpetual generations: I 
do set my bow im the cloud, and 
it shall be for a token of a cove- 
nant between me and the earth.”’ 
The parallel between the sacrifice 
of Noah and that of Christ, is 
drawn in Isai. chap. liv. where 
the Lord says, “ For this is as the 
waters of Noah unto me; for as I 
have sworn that the waters of No- 
ah shall no more cover the earth, 
so have I sworn that I would not 
be wroth with thee, nor rebuke 
thee.”” The sacrifice of Noah, 
like that of Christ, was offered up 
for the whole world, and the ben- 
eficial effects of it, reach to the 
end of time. 

4. Was Noah, like the Son of 
God, without descent? As it re- 
spects the new world, into which 
he was miraculously brought, and 
of whose inhabitants he was the 
sole progenitor, he was truly with- 
outdescent. As his children only 
were preserved with him in the 
ark; so he had no ancestor in the 
new world, none, whom he could 
call father or mother. 

5. Was Noaka King? He was, 
unquestionably, Lord and King of 
the whole earth. His family ¢om- 
prised all the inhabitants of the 
world, over whom he tad a patri- 
archal right to rule.—As to his 
titles; these were derived from his 
sacerdotal office, in which he offer- 
ed a sacrifice of perpetual efficacy, 
and procured a covenant of peren- 
nial peace. He is, in a natural 
way. to all the world, what Christ 
is, in a spiritual way. viz. the per- 
son, in whom the Divine Justice 
and Mercy united, to give life to 
men: and hence his titles of King 
of Righteousness, and King of 
Peace. 
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The doctrine, ‘that Noah was 
Melchisedec, is very consistent 
with the chronological table, in the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis.  1¢ 

| is recorded thus: 
Years, 


From the flood to Arphaxad, . 2 
Arphaxad to Salah, « + 3§ 
Sala to Eber, . . «& . 
Eber to Peleg, att 
Peleg to Reu, . . % . 
Rea to Terug, . . . 
Terug to Nahor, . . . 
Nahor to Teran, Abraham’s 

SaUeM so wie hoe 


Thus far we have a regalar se- 
ries of years, which cannot be 
mistaken: but we cannot, in this 
manner, proceed any farther. We 
are next told,that Terah lived sep- 
enty years, and begat Abram, Na- 
hor, and Haran. But, from this 
we cannot infer the age of Terah, 
when Abram was born. ft is nat- 
ural to Suppose, that Abram was 
the oldest of the three: and as Té- 
rah was 70 years old, when Haran 
was born, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that he was several years 
younger when Abram was born. 
The proper method of reckoning, 
therefore, is this: to ascertain the 
age of Abram, when he met Mel- 
chisedec; add this to the 222 years 
already calculated to the birth of 
Terah; deduct the sum from 350, 
the number of years that Noah 
lived after the flood; and see 
whether this allows Terah to have 
had a reasonable time to come to 
trian’s estate, and be the father of 
children? 

Abram, then, was 75 years old, 
when he left his own country. 
After journeying into various pla- 
ces, he overthrew the kings, and 
was met by Melchisedec; but we 
are not told what his age was, 
when this ioe After meet- 
ing with Milchisedec, he had sev- 
eral visions of God, married Hagar, 
and had a son by hers;atid whe 
this son was born, Abram was 86 . 
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years of age. ; 
taken up some time. 
will suppose (which is, the most 


bram was 85 years, old, when he 

met Melchisedec, Add 85 to.222, 
the number of years which elapsed 

from the floed to the birth of Te- 

rah, and the sum is.507. Deduet 

this from 350, the number of years 

that Noah lived after the Rood; 

and we have 43 years for she age 

of Terah, whem Abram was born. 

It is, therefore, perfect}y consis- 
tent with the chronology, to sup- | 

ose, that Noah was Jiviag, when 

Abram defeated the kings. And | 
if we suppose (as we reasonably ' 
may) that Terah was only 30 years 
old when Abram was born, and 
Abram only 80, years. old, when 
he met Melchisedec; Noah might 
have lived £8 years after that 
meeting. 

To this, result, however, there 
is one objection; which is this: 
Stephen, in the viith of the. Acts, 
tells us, that Terah was. dead, be- 
fore Abram left Haran: and it is 
said, Gen, xi. that Terah lived 
205 years. Add this to 222, the 
years from the flood to Terah’s 
birth, and the sum is 427. But 
Noah lived only 350 years after 
the flood, and must, therefore, 
have been dead, long before Abram 
met Melchisedec. 

The answer to. this objection, 


—> +: 


FOR THE. BOPEINSIAN. MAGAZINE, 
THOUGHTS ON I. CORINTHIANS, 
vi. 1—8. 

Dare any of you, having a mat- 
ter against. another, go to law be- 
Sore the unjust, and not before the 


saints? Do ye not know that the 


saints shall judge the world? and 
if the world shall be judged by you, 
are ye unworthy to judge the.small- 
est matters?’ Know ye not that we 
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All this, must have | is, that the chronology is: incon- 
But, we | 


| 


unfavourable supposition) that A- | 


sistent with itself, and must, 
therefore, in one part or. the other, 
be incorrect. Even supposing Te- 
rah to have been 70 years old when 
Abram was. born; he must have 
lived 135 years longer, to have 
been 205 when he died; and con- 
sequently Abram*mrst have’ been 
135 instead of 75 years old when 
he left Haran. An errour there 
must be, some where: and itis not 
inconsistent with a belief of the 
Divine authority of the Scriptures, 
to suppose, that an errour in stat- 
ing a number, might arise, either 
from a wrong translation (numbers 
being represented, in the Original, 
by letters, instead of figures) or 
from the carelessness of a trans- 
criber. I. am inclined to think, 
that Terah’s age should be 105 
instead of 205; in which case, 
‘Ferah must have been 30 years 
old when Abram was born; and it 
is not unnatural to suppose, that 
Abram left Haran the same year 
his father died, i. e. the 75th of 
his age: but, for this I have no 
authority. Every one may sup- 
pose what he pleases: but still the 
character remains the same; and 
there is not, nay, we are sure there 
would not be another of the human 
race, te whem the things spoken 
of Melchisedec could, with any 
ee be applied, besides, Noah 
himself, 


oo 


shall judge angels? How much 
more, things that pertain to this 
life? If then ye. have judgments. of 
things pertaming to this life, set 
them to judge. who. are least es- 
teemed in. the church. Ispeak to 
your shame. Is it so, that thereis 
not a wise man among you?- no, 
not one who shall be able to. judge 
between his brethren?- But brother 
goeth to law with brother, and-that 
before. the unbelievers, Now there- 
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fore there is utterly a fault among 
you, because ye go to one with 
another. do ye not rather 
take wrong? Why do ye not rather 
wuffer yourselves to be defrauded? 

ay, ye de wrong, and defratd, 
and that your brethren. 


In this part of the epistle, the 
apostle reproves the church at Co- 
rinth for two faults: that contro- 
versies existed among them, and 
that they went to law with one 
another before heathen magistrates. 

Whena controversy exists, one 
if not both of the parties were gen- 
erally in the wrong. It is, how- 
ever, possible, that men may dif- 
fer about their secular affairs, and 
yet have no disposition to ‘‘ do 
wrong,” or “ defraud.” Both 
parties may be willing to refer 
their cause to a tribunal, where it 
will be decided on principles of 
justice and equity. But it is more 
than intimated by the apostle, 
that some of the Corinthian breth- 
ren were of a litigious spirit; that 
they loved contention, and enter- 
ed into law-suits, not to secure 
important rights, or to obtain re- 
dress for great injuries, but to con- 
tend about the ‘* smallest mat- 
ters.” For such a spirit and prac- 
tice, they deserved reproof. 

But the apostle evidently puts 
the greater stress on the other 
fault. He expresses astonishment 
at their going to law before the 
“ unjust,” or the ‘* unbelievers.” 
It should be observed, that the 
apostle’s meaning much depends 
on the above terms. If the unjust 
and unbelievers mean all persons, 
who are not members of the visible 
church; it follows, that it ig wrong 
for professors of religion to go to 
law before any courts, except 
those, which are purely ecclesias- 
tical; and that though a man has 
been defrauded of all his sub- 
stance, and deprived, by calumny 
and slander, of a ** good name,” 


which is better than ‘* great rich. 
es,” if it happens to be a brother 
in the church, from whom he re- 
ceives the injury, he must be con- 
tent with such redress, as he can 
obtain by means of church disei- 
pline—such as a pertinacious of- 
fender, perhaps, may please to 
gixe. Is it a duty to wait, till he 
1s excommunicated? On the sup- 
position, that this would be safe, 
it is at hest a sorry pretence, that 
as, when\ excommunicated, he is 
no longer a ‘* brother,” it is right 
to arraign im before a tribunal, 
where, to have arraigned him be- 
fore, would have been wrong. 
The excommunicated person we 
are not to count as an ‘* enemy,” 
but to admonish as a “ brother.” 
It is, then, an important point 
to decide, what characters the 
apostle designed to specify, by the 
terms ‘* unjust” and ‘ unbeliey- 
ers.” And since Corinth was un- 
der the Roman government ; it 
must have been the Roman magis- 
trates, who were Pagans, to whom 
he had reference. Guyss, in his 
Paraphrase, has the following: “ Is 
it not a rash, unnecessary, and 
unwarrantable venture, beyeail 
the rules of prudence, love and 
duty, for any of you, who have 
a matter of controversy with a 
Christian brother, about civil af- 
fairs, to enter immediately into a 
law-suit against him, and try it in 
a litigious way before heathen mag- 
istrates?”? Dr. Grit, in his com- 
mentary on this passage, says; 
** The apostle here dissuades from 
the practice of going to law before 
heathen magistrates.”” The same 
interpretation is given by Scott, 
Whitby, &c. Even the Jews re- 
—— it as profane and wicked 
or any of their own people to go 
to a heathen tribunal to settle a 
controversy. Wauursy says, and 
Macknight states the same fact, 
‘* The saying of the Jews is this, 
that he who goes to law before the 
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tribunal of the Gentiles, profanes 
the name of God, and gives hon- 
our to anidol.’?,, From. which it 
appears, that such was the manner 
of the Pagan courts, that these, 
whe brought causes before them, 
must acknowledge their religions 
or pay homage to their idols; 
which was a sufficient reason, sure- 
ly, why the apostle should reprove 
thoes members of the. charch at 
Corinth, who went to law before 
such courts,” 

Had the Jews at that time, then, 
no civil courts, by which the rights 
of individuals could be secured? 
Or were the Jews and primitive 
Christians obliged, by their reli- 
gion, to see their individual rights 
suffer from injustice and: fraud, 
without any legal redress? Macx- 
wicuT says, ** The Jews in the 
provinces, were allowed by the 
Romans, to hold courts of judica- 
ture for determining, aecording to 
their own jurisprudence, such con- 
troversies about secular affairs, as 
were among themselves. | The 


same privilege (he says) I doubt 


not, was enjoyed by the Christ- 
ians. For, as thére were many 
Jews among them, and as they 
agreed with the Jews in abstaining 
from the worship of heathen gods, 
they were, in the first age, con- 
sidered as Jews, and enjoyed their 
immunities.” 

Hence, though it was inconsis- 
tent, that Jews or Christians should 
go to law before heathen courts, 
they considered it a right to have 
civil courts, by which they could 
have their rights secured, or their 
controversies decided, without 
paying homage to false gods. 

If, indeed, it be admitted, that 
these words of the apostle prove, 
that it is wrong, in any case, for 
professors of religion to go to law 
with ope another, even under a 
Christian government, where no 
other than the God of the Bible is 
acknowledged, will it not follow, 
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that Christians must not hold civil 
offices? For how can a Christian 
obligate himself by an oath, to be 
faithful. to the laws of his country, 
when the case may happen, thatia 
brother in the church may expose 
himself to the penal sanctions of 
the law, if, at the same time he is 
bound by the vows of his covenant 
not to go to law with. a brother? 
But if it is consistent, that mem- 
bers of a Christian church should 
hold civil offices, or rule as magis- 
tratés in a Christian land; then 
must it be conceded, that the words 
of the apostle de not imply, that it 
is absolutely wrong for brother to 
go to law with brother—it must be 
conceded, not only that it may be 
right, but a duty. 

I conclude with the following 
quotation from Catvin’s Lwsrrr- 
utes, Book ix. chap. xx. ** Those, 
who positively condemn all contro- 
versies at law, ought to under- 
stand, that they thereby reject:a 
holy ordinance of God, and a gift 
of the number of those, which may 
be “ pure to the pure:” unless they 
mean to charge Paul with a crime, 
who repelled the calumny. of his 
accusers, exposing their subtiltv 
and malice; who before his. judges 
asserted his right to the privileges 
of a Roman citizen; and who, 
when he found it necessary, ap- 
pealed from an unjust Governor 
to the tribunal of Cesar. 

*¢ The objection, which is fre. 
quently alleged, that law-suits arc 
universally condemned by Paui, 
has no foundation in truth. © 1 
may be easily understood, from 
his words, that in the church of 
the Corinthians, there was an im- 
moderate rage for litigation; sv 
that they exposed the gospel o: 
Christ, and all the religion whic! 
they professed, to the cavils an« 
reproaches of the impious.—Bui. 
when one sees that, without an: 
breach of charity, he may defen: 
his property, the logs of which 
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would be a serious injury to him; 
if he do it, he does no offence 
against that doctrine of Paul. In 
a word, as we have observed at 
the beginning, charity will give 
every one the best counsel: for 
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whatever litigations are undertak. 
en without charity, or are carried 
to a degree inconsistent with it, 
we conclude them, beyond all con- 
troversy, to be unjust and wick. 
ed.” Paciricusy 
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ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
No. IX. 

In the last number some topics 
of reflection were suggested, to 
show the importance of a revival 
of religion in every church to its 
members as individuals. I would 
now observe, 

II. Let the members of the 
church consider the great impor- 
tance of a revival to the church to 
which they belong. 

1, Let them consider how much 
its present peace depends upon it. 
When there is a revival in a 
church, and all its members are in 
the lively exercise of the Christian 
graces, all is harmony and peace. 
They are of one heart and one 
soul. Little differences of opinion 
that may exist, occasion no discor- 
dant feelings. They can bear 
with each other’s infirmities, and 
yield to each other’s wishes. The 
glow of Christian feeling, which 
then animates their bosoms, binds 
them to each other with indissolu- 
ble ties. No root of bitterness 
can spring up to trouble them. 
No assaults from without can dis- 
turb their harmony. For the 
spirit that was in Christ animates 
the whole mass. But, let religion 
decay, leta state of coldness suc- 
ceed, let the lively exercise of the 


a very different nature, are set up 
in its place. One man urges upon 
others his own favourite- views of 
truth and duty, not so much be- 
cause they are right, as because 
they are his, and thinks that all 
dissent from them is highly crimi- 
nal. Another thinks those views 
are wrong, and that opposition to 
them is a duty. And each cen- 
sures the other for his conduct. 
One man. thinks it belongs to him 
to be a leader in the church, and 
that others do not pay him the 
honour that is due. Another thinks 
he takes too much upon himself, 
and ought to be kept down. One 
thinks that his brother has treated 
him with slight, and that a proper . 
self-respect calls upon him to re- 
sent the affront. The other thinks 
that his brother’s conduct merited 
such treatment, and feels justified 
in extending it a little further. 
One thinks that his brother has 
wronged him in his property, and 
that a little retaliation would teach 
him better. ‘The other thinks the 
wrong is wholly on the opposite 
side, and retaliates again. One 
thinks his brother-has done him 
wrong, and tells him his fault. 
But he does it in a manner and 
with a spirit which is calculated 
to provoke rather than to concil- 


Christian graces give place to the | iate; and the offender is made 


spirit of the world, and the church 


worse, Another thinks his bro- 


becomes a divided and distracted ; ther has done him wrong; but 


body. And it is very natural that 
it should be so. As the spirit of 
God withdraws, another spirit 


thinks a reproof would do no good, 
and broods over the injury in sul- 
len silence. Another who has re- 


takes possession. When the glory | ceived an injury, says nothing to 
of God ceases to be the prominent | his offending brother, but tells the 
object of regard, other objects, of | fault to others, and they again to 
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others, perhaps with a little col- 
ouring, till the whole neighbour- 
hood is filled with scandal. Difhi- 
culties thus take their rise, and in- 
crease by gradual accessions, till 
the church is divided into parties, 
and rent with animosities and mu- 
tual jealousies, and made a taunt, 
and a reproach, and a proverb, in 
the mouths of its enemies. Is this 
a picture of fancy? Have we no 
sad examples of it in real life? 
And is it not the natural result of 
that state of coldness and stupidi- 
ty into which a church sinks down, 
after a revival season? And what 
church can promise itself an ex- 
emption from sucha result, when 
it has once begun to backslide? 
If any have not ” reached such 
a point in their downward course, 
I venture to say, that if they have 
grieved away the Holy Spirit, and 
lost the lively exercise of the 
Christian graces, they are rapidly 
verging towards it. No earthly 
power can arrest their progress, 
unless they will awake, and re- 
pent, and turn to God. Nothing 


but a revival of religion im the 
church can prevent its being thus 
torn in pieces. 

2. Let them consider how nec- 
essary is a revival in the church, 
to prepare them to maintain the 


discipline of the gospel. What 
has been said under the last par- 
ticular, will throw light upon this. 
In such a state of things as is 
there described, cases of discipline 
are multiplied, while the power 
and the disposition to attend them 
are greatly diminished. How can 
discipline be maintained, when 
the church is divided into parties? 
How can the discipline of the gos- 
pel be administered, without the 
spirit of meekness and brotherly 
love? How can an offender be 
brought to the exercise of a proper 
temper, without the exercise of a 
proper temper towards him? The 
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repreach of the grossest offences 
will not be wiped off froma church, 
even by the excision of an offend - 
er, while there is any room for 
that act to be ascribed to improper 
motives. Hence all attempts: to 
maintain the discipline of the 
church, in such circumstances, 
usually fail of success. And 
churches which have made the ex- 
periment, usually become discour- 
aged, and suffer offences to pass 
without notice. Let me not be 
thought to advocate the neglect of 
discipline in the churches. Its 
neglect is exceedingly criminal, 
and highly offensive to God... No 
church can prosper without disci- 
pline. It must be maintained. 
And in order to maintain it, the 
church must awake from their 
slumbers, and be alive to the hon- 
our of God and the welfare of 
souls. 

3. Let them consider. how nec- 
essary is a revival in the church, 
to prepare them to maintain the 
ordinances of the gospel. On the 
church it depends whether the or- 
dinances of the gospel shall be 
maintained.—It is not to be ex- 
pected that others should feel 
much solicitude on the subject. 
When the church are indifferent, 
it is to be expected that others 
will beso. Or if the church 
are indifferent, and the mainte- 
nance of religions institutions is 
committed to other hands, it is 
scarcely to be expected that they 
will be maintained in their purity. 
Men of the world do not love the 
gospel of Christ. Let the main- 
tenance of religious institutions 
be committed to their hands, and 
they will very soon be corrupted. 
The church usually make up but a 
small part of the population in any 
place. Their influence depends 
very much on their union, and 
their consistency of character.— 
Let their influence be diminished 
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by disunion, let it be weakened by 
a depression of the Christian char- 
acter, and let their disposition to 
exert what there is be enfeebled | 
by the decay of religion in their | 
hearts, and. what efficiency will | 
they exert for the maintenance of 
gospel ordinances? In view of 


these things, it is easy to account | 


for the fact, that the support of the | 
gospel so often fails, and that so 
many. churches ‘are destitute.— 
When we look at their numbers 
and their wealth, we see no reason 
why they are not supplied; but 
when we look into their internal | 
state, and ascertain the feelings of | 
their hearts, we see reasons enough 
to account for it. Let such a 
church experience a revival of re- 
ligion, let them be united in their 
views and feelings, and let them 
feel the importance of gospel in- 
stitutions, and the support of them 
will be easy. 

4. Let them consider how nec- 
essary is a revival in the church, 
to increase its efficiency in pro- 
moting the order and happiness of 
society. It is to the influence of 
the gospel we.are indebted for all 
the blessings of civilized life. 
Where this is felt, good order, 
and good morals, and intellectual 
improvement prevail, accompanied 
by all the charities of social life. 
Where this is wanting, there vice, 
and .immorality, and ignorance, 
and superstition, reign; aud * the 
dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitations of cruelty.” And 
in proportion as the influence of 
the gospel is felt in any place, in 
the same proportion is vice re- 
strained, and the good order and 
happiness of society promoted A 
single consistent Christian is like 
a light placed upon an eminence, 
which shoots its beams far into the 
surrounding darkness. The wick- 
ed see it, and are abashed. Like 
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Let religion be in lively exercise 
in a church, let all its members 


| maintain a consistent character, 


and they exert a mighty influence, 
But let them lose their Christian 
character, and put out their light, 
ana the effect is most disastrous, 
Then the enemy comes in like a 
flood. Then iniquity abounds, 
Then evil men and seducers wax 
worse and worse, deceiving and 
being deceived. Such has been 
the influence of a revival, and such 
the influence of a subsequent de- 
clension, in every instance, to a 
greater or less degree. Is it most 
desirable, that vice and immorality 
should be restrained, and the good 
order and happiness of society 
promoted? Then it is of great im- 
portance that there should be a 
revival of religion, to increase the 
strength and efficiency of ‘the 
church, and to add to their num. 
bers and their influence. 

5. Let them consider how nee- 
essary is a revival, in order to per- 
petuate the existence of the church, 
and prevent its becoming extinct. 
Is there nothing painful in the 
thought, that the church to which 
we belong shall cease to be? Can 
we look back upon all the privi- 
leges we have enjoyed in it. and 
all the sweets of Christian inter- 
course—Can we call to mind the 
prayers we have mingled together 
before the throne of grace, and the 
delights of Christian communion 
at the table of our common Lord— 
Can we remember when we have 
taken sweet counsel together, and 
walked to the house of God in 
company.—And can we look for- 
ward to the time when these pri- 
vileges shall here be enjoyed no 
more, and these precious seasons 
be no more known—Can we anti- 
cipate the time when this commun- 
ion table shall be removed, and 


this sanctuary of God shut am 
en 


those ferocious beasis which prowl | Can we contemplate the time w 
in darkness, they fear to approach. lthis vine which the Lord’s right 
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hand hath planted, and ‘which 
he has often watered with the dews 
of heaven, and which we have seen 
so fair and flourishing, shall droop 
and die, and this beautiful heri- 
tage of God lie waste—Can we 
anticipate all this without emo- 
tion? But let no revival of religion 
take place, and how long will it 
be, before all this is realized ? 
What inroads has death made up- 
on the church already !——Our fath- 
ers, where are they? and the pil- 
lars of the church, have they not 
fallen ? The companions of our 
vouth, those with whom we asso- 
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ciated, when first we knew the 
Lord—how many of their places 
are now vacant. We shall go to 
them, but they will not return to 
us. And Jet a few more years 
pass away without a revival, and 
none arise to build the walls of 
this Zion, and the place that once 
knew her shall know her no more 
forever. Do our hearts respond, 
Oh that this church might live! 
Oh that it might arise and shine! 
Let us awake, then, before it is 
too late. 
A Faienp tro Revivats. 
Utica Christ. Repos. 


Religions SNuatelligenes, 


6REAT INCREASE OF ROMAN CATH- | containing 2000, and yet insuffic- 


OLICS. 
According to returns laid be- 
fore Parliament, about thirty-five 
years ago, the then number of Ro- 
mon Catholics was 69,376; but, 
according to the statements of cer- 
tain Roman Catholic writers, the 
number of souls belonging to their 
communion amounted, about siz 
or seven years ago, to 500,000. 
In the year 1781, there were 
only three Roman Catholic schools 
of any note in England; but at 
present upwards of fifty; most of 
the Roman Catholic chapels, the 
number of which is actually no 
less than nene hundred, were built 
within the last thirty-five years; 
in the collegiate establishment at 
Stonyhurst, there are accommoda- 
tions for 500 pupils, besides pro- 
fessors, managers and domestics. 
Before the arrival of the Jesuits, 
there were not more than ten or a 
dozen Roman Catholics in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Stony- 
hurst, but pow several thousands; 
within a few years, there have 


ient for the accommodation of new 
converts to Popery; 3000 Roman 
Catholic children were confirmed in 
1813,in Liverpool, Manchester and 
Preston; the Roman Catholic chap- 
els in Lancashire and parts of the 
adjacant counties are nearly’ as 
numerousas the Protestant church- 
es. Jesuits officiate in all of them; 
the Jesuits of Stonyhurst are lords 
of that manor, of which they re- 
serve, for the use of their estab- 
lishment, 1000 acres; they inva- 
riably dispossess their unconver- 
tible Protestant tenants, as soon 
as their terms expire, and substi- 
tute Roman Catholics ‘in their 
places; they find means to restrain 
many Protestant booksellers from 
selling any books against Popery, 
while there is a Popish bookseller 
in a large town, whose shop is 
abundantly supplied with publica- 
tions hostile to the cause of Prot- 
estantism; their ablest orators reg- 
ularly preach against the doctrines 
of the Reformation and the Estab- 
lished Church; they frequently 


been erected near that place two | despatch agents to Ireland, and 
spacious chapels, each capable of | appear to be deeply interested in 
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the religious and political concerns 
of that distracted country. 
Col. Mag. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOOLETY. 

This Seciety has been in opera- 
tion ten years. During this time, 
it has pablished 4,217,500 Tracts. 
Its receipts have been, from do- 
nations, $ 12,467,54, and for 
Tracts sold, $22,366 06. It is 
estimated, that about one third of 
the amount received by donations, 
has been delivered to donors in 
Tracts at cost. Hence, the amount 
of charity, which has been suffer- 
ed to remain at the disposal of 
the Society, is about $8500. With 
this sum, in ten years, 4,217,500 
Tracts have been printed; that is, 
each dollar, devoted to the ob- 
jects of the Society, has already 
Loom, on an average, the means of 
printing about 500 Tracts. But, 
the value of the Tracts, now con- 
tained in all the Society’s Deposi- 
tories, is more than $8500.— 
Hence, every dollar given, has 


not only been the means of print- 
ing 500 tracts; but remains some- 
what increased, to print the same 
number, in an equal space of time, 
or about once in five years, so 
long as the Seciety shall continue 


its operations. Perhaps an equal 
sum of money was never more ad- 
vantageously, appropriated. See 
‘‘ Proceedings of the First Ten 
Years” of the American Tract 
Society.’ 


REVIVAL IN LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


rusal of letters from Lockport, 
Rieman county, N. Y. which give 
information of a powerful revival 
of religion recently commenced in 
that place. In the first, dated 
December 13, the writer says, ‘I 
have just returned from one of the 
most interesting meetings I ever 
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attended. God is pouring out his 
Spirit on this wicked place. 0 it 
is asolemn time indeed! It would 
do your heart Rood to witness the 
engagedness of Christians.” 
Another letter, dated Sabbath 
evening, December 19, gays 
‘*This day has been peculiarly 
matqresting. The meeting-honse 
was crowded with hearers, so that 
many could not obtain seats.— 
Have we not reason to think it the 
work of God, when the Universal- 
ist, the Deist, and those who haye 
denied the divinity of our Savour, 
come out from the world, and pro- 
fess to be on the Lord’s side?” 
Bos, Tel. 


DESTITUTE CHURCHES. 
From the minutes taken at the 
Vermont Convention of Minis- 
ters, September 17, 1824, it ap- 
pears, that in Windham county 
there are no less than 13 Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian Church- 
es destitute of Pastors—Penni 
ton county, 6—Windsor, 15— 
Caledonia, 7—Chittenden 4,—Bs- 
sex, 1—Rutland, 4—Orange, 4— 
Addison, 11—Washington, 11— 
Orleans, 13—Franklin, 6—Grand 
Isle, 1. ‘Total destitute Cauron- 
Es, of one denomination, in the 
The whole 
number of settled Ministers of the 
same denomination is but 77. Of 
course more than half the churches 
are destitute of a regular ministra- 
tion of the word. How man 
towns there are which have nei: 


| ther Congregational Ministers nor 
We have been favoured with the | 


churches, we are not informed. 
The facts above stated, however, 
are sufficient to convince every 
friend to religion and morality, 
that even in New-England “ there 
remaineth yet very much land to 
be possessed,” and still more to 
be cultivated and improved. , 
wb. 
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Died Jan. 17, 1825, Rev. Davin Szx- | pense of his education. In college, he 


pre, pastor of the church in Chatham, 
Con. He preached, as usual, on the 
Sabbath, and died on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing He had been pastor of the 


church in Middle Haddam, Chatham, 
nearly 45 years; and was beloved by 
his church aad people, by his brethren 
in the ministry, and by all who knew 


him. Communicated. 
In Mobile, on the 30th of November 
Jast, Dr. Arve Cauranter, son of Dea. 
Flibu Carpenter, of Seekonk, Mass. in 
the 27th vear of his age, Nature. had 
endowed him with a generous, humane 
and active mind. He was a graduate of 
Brown University, in 18'8, and turned 
his a'tention to the study of medicine. 
[i] health induced him to seek a climate 
more congenial te his constitution, He 
visited the Southern States in search of 
knowledge, as well as health. In the 
first, success attended him ; of this his 
practice 30 long as hia health remained, 
js the best evidence. Under a lingerin 
sickness, he suffered much, but he suf- 
fered patiently; he was afflicted, but 
not deserted, nor left unpitied. He was 
not insensible to the first virtue in hu- 
man nature, gratitude. He fell among 
strangers; but was with those, whose 
charity, kindness and. urbanity, spring 
gently and rarely as the drops of a liv- 
ing spring. Gazette. 


Died Feb. 4th, 1825, Rev. Joseraus 
Wasaton, pastor of the-charch in Hol- 
liston, Mass. aged about 40 years. 

The biography of Mr. Wheaton, 
would be very interesting and instruct- 
ive. It would serve to show, what na- 
-tive talent, accompanied with industry 
and virtuous habits, may achieve, amidst 
formidable difficulties and discourage- 
Tents; and, at the same time, striking- 
ly illustrate the declaration of David, 
that “ verily every man at his best state 
is altogether vanity.”’ 

Mr. Wheaton was son of Joseph 
Wheaton, Esq. of Rehoboth. In ‘his 
early youth, he was distinguished by so- 
briety and good manners He was re 
markably free from those follies and vi- 
ces, to which the young are so prone.— 
He early discovered signs of superiour 
mental abilities: but the means of culti- 
vating them he had to obtain, in a great 

‘Measure, by his own industry and exer- 
tions. With the avails of a trade, which 
he had acquired principally by his own 
ingenuity, he defrayed most of the ex- 


was distinguished as one of the best 
scholars of his class. He received the 
honours of Brown University, in Sep- 
tember, 1812. At this period, his mind 
was much exercised on the subject of 
religion. For years before, he had, at 
intervals, been subject to serious im- 
pressions, occasioned, it is presumed, by 
the example and instructions of a pious 
mother, At the time of his admission 
to college, he indulged a hope, that-he 
had experienced a change of heart.— 
This hope, however, he soon relinquish- 
ed ; having found in himself “ a disposi- 
tion opposed to the gospel.” He expe- 
rienced an increasing conviction of the 
truth of the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, during his collegiate course ; 
but it was not till nearly the close of it,, 
that he ventured to hope, that bis heart 
had become reconciled to the truth.— 
The indulgence of such a hope, deter- 
mined his mind, in the choice of a pro- 
fession. “ Though (as he wrote, in the 
relation of his experience) I had previ- 
ously designed to study physick, and 
had actually attended lectures, prepar- 
atory thereto; I thought it my duty to 
engage in that profession, in which I 
might be most useful. I, indeed, feared 
that I was not prepared for the impor- 
tant office of a minister of the gospel ; 
but I thought it would afford me conso- 
lation, even if I should finally be exelud- 
ed from the presence of the Almighty, 
that [had been made an instrument.in 
his hand, in rescuing others from a sim- 
ilar fate.” On leaving college, he pur- 
sued the study of Divinity a few weeks, 
when he received and accepted an invi- 
tation to take the charge of an Academy 
in Providence, R. I. for the term of one 
year. But, before this term expired, be 
was appointed Tutor in the University, 
and entered on the duties of that office 
in 1813. These dutieshe discharged in 
an able and satisfactory manner, for 
more than two years. In this time, be- 
sides reviewing the classicks and attend- 
ing to his pupils, he continued the study 
of Divinity, and received regular license 
to preach the gospel. On resigning his. 
office, in September, 1815, he received 
avery unanimous call from the church 
and people in Holliston, to become their 
pastor and teacher, and was solemaly or- 
dained as.such, on the 6th of December 
following. Here he pursued his studies 
with uncommon assiduity, and perform- 
ed the various duties of the ministerial 
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office with exemplary diligence and 
faithfulness. His talents and learning 
frequently drew to his house, young 
men, who were either preparing for col- 
lege, or attending to the higher branch- 
es of science. With the exception of 
a severe affliction in the death of the 
wife of his youth, he enjoyed the smiles 
of Providence, and seemed to have be- 
fore him a bright prospect of eminent 
and protracted usefulness. 

But, it has pleased God, whose wis- 
dom is unsearchable, to put an untimely 
period to his labours, and to ‘destroy 
his hopes’ and those of his affectionate 
people, in the very ‘ midst of his days.’ 
Early in 1823, his health began to de- 
cline, under a malady, which baffled the 
skill of the ablest physicians, and. after 
near two years of languishment and dis- 
tress, terminated his life. 

Amidst the decays of nature, and in 
the near view of death, it is said, by 
those who saw and conversed with him, 
that he exhibited peace of mind and en- 
tire submission to the will of God. The 
hope which cheered him, while de- 
scending into the valley of the shadow 
of death, it is believed, was not built 
upon his amiable natural qualities, nor 
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upon the uniform regularity of his life; 
but upop the mercy of God, through the 
atonement of Christand the sanctif ing 
influences of the Holy Spirit. He view. 
ed true religion to be more than éxtér- 
nal morality. ‘I have, he writes, con- 
sidered the exercise of disinterestéd be. 
nevolence, as determining whether we 
have passed from death unto life.” fe 
professed his belief in the doctrines of 
grace, and endeavoured to inculcate 
them upon his hearers, as the words of 
eterna! life. 

As a preacher, Mr. Wheaton excelled, 
inthe correctness and elegance of his 
style, and the gracefulness and anima. 
tion of bis delivery. Though his minis. 
trations were not accompanied with any 
very general effusion of the Holy Spir. 
it; yet we trust they were not in vain 
to allhis hearers, but were savingly ben- 
eficial to numbers, who will be his crown 
of rejoicing in the day of the Lord. 

The death of such a man, at such an 
age, and in such a season of abounding 
error and wickedness, is a heavy loss, 
not only to his bereaved people, but to 
the world, and loudly calls the friénds of 
Zion to humility and prayer, to diligence 
and activity in the service of Christ, 


—— ——— ne 


SELECTED POETRY. 


“The day is thine; the night also is 
thine; thou hast prepared the light 
and the sun. Thou hast set all the 
borders of the earth; thou hast made 
summer and winter.”—Psalm Ixxiv. 
16, 17. 


Tov art, oh God! the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Whoere’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 


When day, with farewell beams delays 
Among the opening clouds of even, 

And we can almost think we gaze, 
Through golden vistas, into heaven ; 


Those hues that make the sun’s decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord! are thine, 


When night, with wings of starry gloom, 
O'ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose 
plume 
Is sparkling witb unnumber'd dies; 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord ! are thine, 


When youthful spring around us breathes 
Thy Spirit warms her fragrant sigh ; 
And every flower the summer wreathes 
Is born beneath that kindling eye. 

Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 
Moors, 


To Correspondents.—J. has our thanks for his correct exposition of I. Peter, iii. 


17, but he will perceive, that it came too late for insertion.—We are supplied 


with Sermons, fo- e present, and would be obliged to our correspondents for 
Essays, Exposi*” 4 Answers to Questions, and, especially, for Original Poetry of 
which there iv / great dearth. Biographical Sketches, accounts of Revivals of 
Religion, and xélations of Religious Experience, would be very acceptable.—It 
will not be expected, that we should give a premium for communications, written 
in cipher, or in characters so illegible, or a style so incorrect, as to need ¢rans-# 
cribing.—Subscribers, who possess extra copies of any of the past Numbers of 
this work, will confer a favour by transmitting them to the Publisher, or to 
either of the Agent named on the cover.—The request of Trmorar will be 
granted.—A valuable communication subscribed by Avotxos, and another by 
Common Seyss, are received, 





